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How tragic is Aeneid 4? Is Dido mad, bad, or merely misled? These questions can be 
answered by comparison of Vergil's Dido with a hero or heroine of Greek tragedy. The first 
step is to consider the plot, and here there are various possible ways to compare the Aeneid 
with Greek tragedy. One might start with the Greek philosopher Aristotle's requirements for 
the chief characters of Greek tragedy: they must fall in the play from a position of high 
repute, great fortune and splendid family, yet be neither extraordinarily virtuous or wicked, 
and must come to grief not through bad actions but 'because of some piece of ignorance'. 
This constitutes a fairly accurate description of Dido in the Aeneid: she is a dynamic monarch 
of splendid lineage and high moral repute, though not perfect since she shows (at least to a 
Roman reader) certain moral failings - her abandonment of the building of her city and of 
her vow of fidelity to the memory of her dead husband Sychaeus. Her final fall is from regal 
prosperity to the ultimate misery of suicide, and derives at least partly from a type of 
ignorance, an inability to appreciate the importance, necessity and divine sponsorship of 
Aeneas' mission in Italy, as well as from her own self-deception about the status of her 
relationship with Aeneas, encouraged by the complaisant attitude of that hero, who does 
not escape criticism himself. Dido is neither mad nor bad, indeed she is highly sympathetic 
to modern readers, but Aeneas, for Dido as for others in the poem, is dangerous to know. 

The relationship between Dido and Aeneas also meets a more modern definition of tragedy, 
that it involves the conflict of irreconcilable opposites: Dido's desire for a husband and 
family in Carthage, for which the more human side of Aeneas also yearns, clashes with the 
divine requirements of Aeneas' mission in Italy and the historical inevitability of his 
foundation of the future Rome. This inevitability is another element shared with Greek 
tragedy, where the audience would generally know the end of the story and merely wait for 
the plot to unfold: just so the reader of the Aeneid, knowing the many prophecies about 
Aeneas in Italy found in the first three books of the poem, is aware by the beginning of Book 
4 that Aeneas will have to leave Dido. The suspense lies not in what is going to happen but 
in how the known end is to be accomplished. 

The divine dimension is another tragic element: the machinery of gods with human 
characteristics and failings was part of the tradition in epic poems since Homer, but the 
cynical and callous moves of the two opposing goddesses Venus and Juno in the episode of 
Dido are more like the less attractive gods of Greek tragedy (e.g. Aphrodite and Artemis in 
Euripides' Hippolytus) than anything in Homer. Finally, the motif of suicide is also something 
foreign to Homer and a tragic favourite, especially for a frustrated heroine, and Dido's 



suicide can be shown to draw elements from known tragic models - particularly the 
surprising model of that very masculine figure, Sophocles' Ajax. 


Reminiscences of Greek tragedy 

These general resemblances can be backed up and expanded by the details of Aeneid 4. The 
first real scene of the book is a conversation between Dido and her gentle sister Anna; in 
this respect Aeneid 4 begins very like Sophocles' Antigone , which also opens with a dialogue 
between two sisters, one of whom is the forceful chief character Antigone, about to 
confront the forces of the state, the other the weaker Ismene, urging caution and 
compromise. Some of Vergil's details also correspond closely with Sophocles' scene - the 
pair of speeches given by Dido (20 lines against a relationship with Aeneas) and Anna (22 
lines in favour of one) correspond in both debating spirit and approximate length to the pair 
given by Antigone (17 lines against obeying Creon's decree not to bury their brother 
Polyneices) and Ismene (19 lines in favour of doing so). Both pairs of sisters are thus 
debating the central action which gives rise to tragic consequences. The content of Anna's 
speech also suggests another tragic model, for in urging Dido to gratify her love rather than 
obey her strict loyalty to her dead husband she resembles the Nurse of Euripides' 
Hippolytus, who urges and tries to bring to fulfilment Phaedra's passion for her stepson 
Hippolytus; Anna also resembles this Nurse later on in her double role of confidant and 
messenger between the female leading character and her unwilling beloved. 

Another scene with a tragic flavour is the great confrontation (296-392) between the 
distraught Dido and Aeneas, determined on departure after the divine warning of Mercury. 
This is a formal stage debate and resembles several famous stage debates of Greek tragedy 
-that between Creon and Haemon in Sophocles' Antigone, that between Jason and Medea 
in Euripides' Medea and that between Theseus and Hippolytus in his Hippolytus. Again, as 
for the opening scene and its tragic model, a close parallel may be noted in the matter of 
paired speeches: the two central opposing speeches of Dido and Aeneas are roughly the 
same length (25 and 28 lines), just like those of Creon and Haemon (41 and 40 lines), Jason 
and Medea (54 and 53), and Theseus and Hippolytus (44 and 51). The parallels extend 
beyond this purely formal feature: the debate in all cases is a crucial one between bitterly 
opposed characters, resulting in a great tragic decision or act - Haemon's suicide for love to 
spite his father Creon, Medea's resolve to destroy Jason's new life with his young and 
attractive second wife by murdering her, and Theseus' misinformed curse which will bring 
about his son Hippolytus' death. All these have some resemblance to the situation in Vergil: 
like that of Haemon, Dido's resolve to kill herself is a direct result of the debate with an 
unyielding loved one; like Medea, she is by the end a woman scorned, out for revenge on a 
deserting male; like Theseus, she curses a loved one - her curses on Aeneas in this scene 
supplement and anticipate the more formal curse made later at her suicide. 



Portents of doom 


After this great central scene and the hints of the poet from the earliest lines of the book, 
the reader begins to feel that suicide is the only issue from an impossible situation, just as it 
is for Ajax in Sophocles' play. After the unsurprisingly ineffective mission of Anna to Aeneas, 
Dido is confronted by a series of omens which portend her death: her offerings of wine turn 
on the altar to blood, she hears the voice of her dead husband calling her and sees the 
baneful omen of the lamenting screech-owl, and is haunted in hallucination by a vision of 
Aeneas. The fearful atmosphere awaiting disaster is evidently tragic in a general sense, and 
some of the omens have specific parallels in the Greek tragedians: the portent of perverted 
offerings matches the scene in Sophocles' Antigone where Teiresias reports a similarly 
ominous change in sacrificial gifts which fail to burn, while the visions of vengeful ghosts 
recall the haunting of the doomed Clytemnestra by terrifying dreams of Orestes and the 
vengeance of the dead Agamemnon in Aeschylus' Choephoroe. This list of visions is 
concluded by a simile: 

Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus 
et solem geminum et duplices se ostendere Thebas, 
aut Agamemnonius scaenis agitatus Orestes, 
armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris 
cum fugit ultricesgue sedent in limine Dirae. 

'Just as Pentheus sees the forces of the Furies and a double sun and two cities of Thebes, or 
Agamemnon's son Orestes, hounded on the stage, sees his mother wielding torches and 
dark serpents, as he flees the avenging Furies who sit on the threshold'. 

This strikingly specific comparison of the hallucinating Dido with the hallucinations of two 
famous madmen of the tragic stage (note scaenis), the doomed Pentheus of Euripides' 
Bacchae and the troubled Orestes of Aeschylus' Eumenides , seems to confirm that the poet 
views the action of Aeneid 4 as analogous to the production of a tragedy. 

Suicide 

These portents concluded. Dido sets in motion the fateful machinery of her suicide, which 
nevertheless fails to occur for the next 200 lines, a tragic-type use of suspense. The main 
model here is Sophocles' Ajax, the only surviving Greek tragedy which is dominated by the 
suicide of the chief character on stage. Like Ajax, who misleads his concubine Tecmessa and 
the chorus of his own sailors in a famously ambiguous speech of deception. Dido deceives 
her nearest and dearest: Anna is taken in with some tale about a solution to the problem of 
Aeneas through the powers of a magic-working priestess, and made to build a pyre of 



Aeneas' effects, supposedly to banish all memory of him but in fact, as all but Anna now 
know, to provide a blazing exit for Dido herself. 

This kind of dramatic irony is of course more at home on the stage than in the epic: a good 
comparison is the ambiguity of the magic potion mentioned by the Nurse of Euripides' 
Hippolytus, seen by Phaedra as a healing cure for her passion but intended by the Nurse as a 
love-potion. The theme of magic raised in this passage also suggests the powers of Medea in 
Euripides' tragedy, and it is the abandoned Medea who is the prime model for Dido's 
subsequent monologue: her complaints that she has alienated all her friends and allies 
through her love for Aeneas correspond directly with Medea's claim in Euripides to have 
given up all other options for love of Jason: 'Hatred stands between me and my dear ones at 
home, whom I should never have injured, but now have as my enemies because of doing 
you service'. 

For the act of suicide itself Dido retreats into the palace, the traditional place for the 
queen's suicide in Greek tragedy, and climbs on to the pyre which has been built in an inner 
court-yard. Her farewell to the bed and bedroom she had shared with Aeneas also recalls a 
famous scene of tragedy, that in Euripides' Alcestis where a servant describes Alcestis' 
similar embrace and address of the bed of her married life which she is about to leave in 
death. The sword Dido is to use is a gift from Aeneas: 

... ensemque recludit 

Dardanium, non hos quaesitum munus in usus. 

'And she unsheathes the Trojan sword, a gift not sought for this use'. 

This detail undoubtedly echoes the emphasis in Sophocles' Ajax on the sword with which 
Ajax is to kill himself, a sword also a gift from a Trojan, Ajax's enemy Hector, an irony on 
which Ajax muses (The gifts of enemies are no gifts, and bring no benefit'). The grisly details 
of Dido's act also recall the Ajax, where the suicide (uniquely in surviving Greek tragedies) 
seems to take place on stage: the grim infixum stridit sub pectore vulnus, 'the wound 
gurgled, pierced in her breast' and the graphic details of the dying queen's attempts to rise 
from the couch come close to the vividness of theatrical performance. 

Divine appearance 

After the suicide, the prime tragic act to which the whole of the book has been building up, 
Aeneid 4 closes quietly. Juno, who has done nothing to aid Dido, her supposed protegee, 
and has indeed been party to setting up the impossible conflict which led to her fatal 
predicament, takes pity on her in her death-agony and aids her passage to the other world. 
The appearance of a divinity to solve a crisis at the end of the play is a regular feature of 



Greek tragedy, but the trivial consolation offered by Juno for Dido's suffering in this book is 
no happy ending: rather it emphasises that humans cannot expect much from the gods, 
whose values and behaviour do not respond to human moral standards. 

This kind of suggestion is also found in Greek tragedy, and particularly in a similar incident at 
the end of Euripides' Hippolytus: as Hippolytus lies dying, his patroness Artemis appears, 
excuses herself for not having helped him before owing to a technicality that gods are not 
allowed to interfere with each other's designs, and provides him with the consolation of 
future worship in a local cult - cold comfort indeed for one who is dying of terrible injuries. 
Thus the quiet ending of Aeneid 4 does nothing to diminish its tragic message: though it is 
less searing than the actual moment of Dido's death, it presents an equally dark and 
pessimistic view of the worlds of gods and mortals. 

The strongly theatrical atmosphere of Aeneid 4, thus supported by use of typical tragic 
scenes and details, produces what are for most readers the most powerful moments of the 
poem; ironically enough, Vergil himself might have seen this as undesirable, since he makes 
it clear at Aeneid 7.44-5 ('a greater order of things is now coming into existence, a greater 
work r now rouse in song') that he intended the 'lliadic' second half of the Aeneid, depicting 
the great battles which led to the foundation of the Roman race, as the grand climax of his 
epic. Nevertheless, Aeneid 4 presents a vivid, compelling and above all dramatic narrative 
of the tragedy of Dido, the noble, committed, vulnerable and suicidal queen, and it is hardly 
surprising that her character, unlike any other in the poem, has been consistently taken up 
by later writers. This is true not only in drama, as in Marlowe's Dido , Queen of Carthage, 
but also in opera, a tradition which includes Purcell's Dido and Aeneas and Berlioz's Les 
Troyens amongst an incredible ninety settings of the story of 'Dido abandoned'. 
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